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You Can’t Borrow 

/ KNOW a chap who has a watch. 

But never thinks to wind it; 

And when he ought to be on time 
He’s always just behind it. 

And when he has a task to do, 

He says, "Wait 'till tomorrow”; 

And when he cannot find his things. 

He simply says, "I'll borrow.” 

That chap may make a business man — 
I know he wants to do it — 

But he must mend his careless ways. 

Or he will live to rue it. 

That chap must do his work today 
And plan work for tomorrow; 

Good habits, everybody knows. 

Are something we can’t borrow. 

—Adapted 
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Forty-two Pound Rails 

Were Standard in the Seventies; Tie Plates Were Unknown, Says Mr. Boyle 


N owadays when 

a rail is battered 
down at the joint 
it is either replaced by a 
new rail or it is built up 
to its original height by 
welding. Time was, 
when Martin H. Boyle 
first entered Delaware and 
Hudson employ, that the 
42-pound iron rails were 
cut off at the ends, new 
boles were drilled for the 
bolts, and they were used 
time and again until they 
were reduced to 8 or 10 
feet in length before be¬ 
ing scrapped. 

“We didn’t know 
what a tie plate was then, 
either,” says MR. BOYLE. 

“At rail joints the iron 
rested on chairs: for the 
balance of its length it 
rested right on the ties. 

It was not until heavier 
steel rails came into use 
that tie plates were 
adopted to provide a larger bearing surface.” 

MR. BOYLE’S childhood was spent near Friends- 
ville, Pa., where he was born in 1863. His father 
was overseer for a wealthy farmer: later he was 
employed by the Albany and Susquehanna: he 
helped build our Cherry Valley Branch and assisted 
in laying the Erie’s second track at Hancock, N. Y., 
when that road’s tracks were changed from wide 
(6 foot) to standard (4 feet, 8.5 inch) gauge. 

MARTIN'S arrival in Delaware and Hudson terri¬ 
tory was a never-to-be-forgotten event, coming as 


it did within twenty-four 
hours of one of the worst 
disasters in the history of 
Lake Champlain. The 
Boyle family landed at 
Westport from the S. S. 
Champlain on July 14, 
1875: that night, on her 
return trip, the Cham¬ 
plain ran aground and 
was lost. 

When the Boyles ar¬ 
rived , Westport had 
changed little since Sam¬ 
uel de Champlain first 
glimpsed it on July 4. 
1609, over 150 years be¬ 
fore : it was heavily 
wooded, except for small 
farm clearings, and the 
railroad was just being 
built through from White¬ 
hall to Plattsburgh. The 
conductor on the first 
passenger train to pass 
Westport in 1 8 7 5. 
Charles Thayer, i s 

still in passenger service. 

MARTIN first appeared on the Delaware and 
Hudson payroll at the age of thirteen, as a water 
boy during the summer months, at $.75 a day. 
The following summer he was hired as a trackman, 
with an increase of $.15 a day in wages. Six 
years later, in 1883, Mr. BOYLE became Section 
Foreman at Westport. 

Then the light iron rails were laid on chestnut 
and tamarack ties set on a sand and gravel roadbed. 
Most of the sand was taken from an extensive pit 
at Whallonsburg. 



MARTIN H. BOYLE 
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Despite his many years of service Mr. BOYLE 
witnessed only two accidents. One day, while he 
was riding train number 13, a flange broke on a 
wheel under the baggage car, derailing it and the 
smoking car. Fortunately, no one was injured. 

His gang had a very narrow escape one night at 
Westport, while picking up rail. The engineer 
cut off to take water, and in returning to the train 
he misjudged the distance and hit the cars with 
terrific force, driving one car of iron up on the 
next car. MR. BOYLE and his men were standing 
on the latter and their lives were saved only by 
their quick action in leaping, to safety. 


Point, they left home on train number 7 at 4 A. 
M., returning on number 8 at 11 P. M., leaving 
five hours out of every 24 for recreation and sleep. 

MR. BOYLE has six children: THOMAS is a 
Susquehanna Division conductor at Binghamton; 
Michael is a New York Central agent on the Har¬ 
lem Division: and HENRY took his father’s place 
on the section at Westport. All three of his 
daughters are married; they are: Mrs. E. J. Kil- 
cawley, Troy: Mrs. Ralph Pomeroy, Westport; 
and Mrs. Leon Carpenter, wife of a Delaware and 
Hudson trainman at Schenectady. 


Wreck of Steamer "Champlain" 


The most thrilling experience of his long career 
occurred one morning when they were scheduled 
to meet a work train south of Willsboro tunnel. 
They were last to arrive and the train left without 
them: MR. BOYLE therefore decided to follow on 
the gang's motor car. They were right in the 
center of the tunnel when they saw an engine back¬ 
ing through. Deserting their motor car they ran 
for their lives out through the tunnel, only a few 
steps in front of the locomotive. Although the 
motor car was demolished, no one was hurt. 

When the eight-hour day took effect, Mr. 
BOYLE and his men hardly knew what to do with 
all their spare time. While working at Crown 
Point they had left Westport on their hand car at 
6 A. M. and returned between 7 and 8 P. M. after 
doing a full day’s work and pumping the hand 
car 40 miles. Again, while working at Rouses 


An Abandoned Embankment 

5 0, you have trembled to the roll of steel 

On steel, along twin lines of rails that blent 
With far horizons. You have had the feel 
Of burden-bearers for a continent. 

Of enigmatical great things you knew 
Yourself a pact. Steel caravans of trade 
Shook you and jarred you as they onward Hew. 
While you took glory in the part you played. 
Your part is played. You are left desolate, 

To mourn long years of troubled stress and stir. 
The routes of commerce must be set out straight 
To save brief moments in the traffic blur. 

Now you can dream, and wonder, more and more. 
What does man save these precious moments forf 
—Eliot Kays Stone. 




The Five Major Hazards of the Workman 

By L. F. LOREE, "President 


T HE workman is exposed to five major haz¬ 
ards: sickness, accident, death, unemploy¬ 
ment, and superannuation or the incapacity 
of old age. While the man of property, having a 
fixed income, is thereby measurably buttressed 
against these hazards, the workman must rely upon 
his personal credit, the assistance of his family, or 
the support of associates or of society. Of late 
years much thought has been given to these con¬ 
ditions, and now, in a time of depression, when 
unemployment is markedly increased, this is par¬ 
ticularly true. 

For a long time the Delaware and Hudson Rail¬ 
road Corporation has been working at an ameliora¬ 
tion of these hazards. Its experience may be of 
interest: 

As early as May 1, 1880, the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and, on February 15, 1886, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad organized "Voluntary Relief 
Associations” for assistance against the distress 
caused through sickness and accident. I had per¬ 
sonal experience under both companies and came 
to feel that these, as well as the insurance on lives, 
could best be handled by an insurance company 
limited to and skilled in the actuarial field and that 
the experience heretofore gained in group insurance 
could be utilized to advantage. I consulted for 
nearly two years with the late Mr. Haley Fiske. 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, and there was finally worked out the plan 
of group insurance now in operation on the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, which has so grown throughout 
the country that the Metropolitan alone is now 
carrying an underwriting of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000 of life alone and $10,000,000 of health and 
accident weekly benefits. 

Sickness- Accident 

HE original sickness and accident insurance 
plan as inaugurated by the railroads covered a 
period of incapacity of 52 weeks. This, I felt, 
was a much longer coverage than experience war¬ 
ranted and so arranged for policies covering 26 
weeks. Later, when similar policies were under¬ 
written for the Kansas City Southern Railway, the 
period was further reduced to 13 weeks. The 
premium paid the insurance company for the two 
policies of accident and sickness, covering a payment 
of $15 per week for 26 weeks during the time 


lost through such incapacity on the Delaware and 
Hudson is $1.47 per month, or $17.64 per year, 
and on the Kansas City Southern for 13 weeks, 
$1.05 per month, or $12.60 per year. Protection 
for the longer period is secured at an increased cost 
of 40 per cent, and though for twice the time, is 
so little availed of that as a commercial proposition 
its value may be questioned. 

The premiums paid the insurance company for 
the health and accidental protection are, as under the 
"Voluntary Relief Associations,” borne entirely by 
the workman, but the railroad corporation lends 
its credit in the relations with the insurance com¬ 
pany and assumes all the cost of accounting and 
supervision. The premiums are collected by deduc 
tions on the payroll. 

The insurance company keeps on the property 
at its expense a corps of trained nurses for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing its liability. These nurses have 
proved invaluable as a source of information to the 
housewife in many of the problems of health, diet, 
and the care of the person as affecting other mem¬ 
bers of the family, and are recognized as one of the 
most valuable features of the plan. The railroad 
has a corps of surgeons whose services are available 

I had often wondered what relationship there 
was between the time a man would take from bis 
work for his personal enjoyment and the time lost 
by sickness or accident. I had the figures worked 
up for the year 1929. The loss of time by the 
entire body of workmen caused by sickness was 
2.7 per cent and by accidents 0.3 per cent, or for 
the two 3 per cent of the working time. The 
time taken out for vacations and leaves of absence 
without pay was 4.1 per cent. That is, while 
sickness and accident are to the individual both 
painful and expensive, the former having nine times 
the influence of the latter, they would appear to 
be felt by the group to be negligible since the group, 
as a whole, took out more leisure time for pleasure 
or other personal reasons than the time losses im¬ 
posed upon it by sickness and accident. 

Death 

NDER the plan for group life insurance, the 
individual employe pays a definite fixed pre¬ 
mium through monthly deductions from his pay 
envelope. The balance of the premium is provided 
by the corporation, which is, roughly speaking, 
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about 50 pet cent of the cost. This has the 
advantage of being a fixed and definite cost to the 
employe, with somewhat uncertain charges carried 
by the corporation. In the beginning, all certificates 
and changes of beneficiaries together with account¬ 
ing requirements were handled by the insurance 
company. This is now done by the railroad cor¬ 
poration, thus eliminating duplication and the ex¬ 
pense of administration. 

The business of steam railroad transportation 
has, for many, great attractiveness. It is very 
active, it is prosecuted during the 24 hours of the 
day, every day in the year, covers a wide territory, 
and the associated relations are so intimate and 
responsible that many of them carry with their 
performance the matter of life and death. These 
men have a very high personal pride in their work 
and set a high value upon their association. Usual¬ 
ly during the first two years of service a man comes 
to know whether or not he really likes the job. If 
he stays through this period he may be counted upon 
to look forward to making the occupation his life’s 
work. The corporation recognizes this trial period 
by carrying at its own expense a life insurance 
policy, payable to the employe, in the amount of 
$250, to which he can add the same amount on 
the payment of a small fixed premium. After this 
period of two years the free insurance is increased 
to $500, and the total insurance may be increased 
to the full amount of the annual wage earned, the 
premiums being divided, as previously outlined, 
between the workman and the corporation. In 
order that an average be maintained, a limit is fixed 
at $5000. This policy is the personal property 
of the insured. If he leaves the service of the 
company, he may take it with him. The Insurance 
Company rerates the premium to his then attained 
age and the company ceases its contribution, while 
the holder of the policy is not required to qualify 
under a medical examination. 

Railroading has a wide variety of services, many 
held to be of hazardous nature, and the insurance 
policy carries with it a provision which doubles 
the amount in case of death caused by accident. 
The largest amount I recall having been paid was 
the case of an engineman who had been insured for 
$4700, and whose beneficiaries received $9400, 
because his death came through an accident. The 
holding of a policy does not in anyway interfere 
with the rights of the employe or family to make 
recovery by reason of the responsibility of the com¬ 
pany in the employment relation. The insurance 
stands absolutely by itself and is in no way con¬ 
nected with anything else. It has the advantage 
of giving a very cheap rate by reason of its appli¬ 
cation to a large group, the avoidance of solicita¬ 


tion, the elimination of uncertainty in premium 
collection, the low cost of accounting and other 
features. 

Participation in the plan is entirely at the option 
of the workman. In the year 1930 there were 
804 men on the free life plan for $250 each, 99.6 
per cent of whom availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity to take an additional $250 at a fixed pre¬ 
mium. In addition, 10,859 of the employes in 
the service more than two years were provided with 
$500 free life insurance. These same employes 
took advantage of the additional offer, running the 
insurance up in some cases as high as $5000. 
At the end of 1930, 93.4 per cent of all eligible 
employes were availing themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Old Age Disability 

ENSION funds were inaugurated by the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad 
companies simultaneously with their voluntary re¬ 
lief plans, and their practice has been followed by 
many other railroads. The pension fund on the 
Delaware and Hudson was inaugurated in 1907. 
Recently the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has worked on pension insurance, broadening their 
practice in handling annuities. This contemplates 
joint participation by the company and the work¬ 
man and, like the life policy, is the property of the 
workman. Any company considering the inaug¬ 
uration of a pension plan should give this pension 
insurance policy serious consideration. While pen¬ 
sions are entirely voluntary on the part of the 
company, I see no reason to believe that there is any 
probability of their being discontinued. 

There is much exaggeration of the effective age 
of employment. There are on the payrolls today 
more than 1200 men over 60 years of age. 

My experience impressed me with the occasional, 
but very harsh effect of the inflexibility of retire¬ 
ment rules. The retiring age of a man in good 
health, after 25 years in the service of the company, 
was fixed at 70 years, or at 65 if retired by reason 
of physical disability, and'this permitted of no ex¬ 
ceptions. I think in every organization someone, 
either the president or a committee of the board of 
directors, should be charged with assuming the 
responsibility for departures under moving con 
sideration from a determined line of conduct. Our 
practice is, in justifiable cases, to place men on the 
pension roll at earlier ages and to decrease corres¬ 
pondingly the annual compensation, but not to 
decrease the total amount, the payment of which 
is anticipated. 

If a man at 65 is invalided and the mortality 
table shows he has a ten year expectation of life. 
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and his pension allowance is $1000 pec year, he may 
look forward to receiving $10,000. If he were 
placed on the pension roll at say 63, his expectation 
of life would be 12 years, and the $10,000 would 
carry him at $833.33 per year. If he lives through 
his expectation, he gets the full amount, but he is 
meantime earlier insured the certainty of his support. 
This flexibility has had a marked effect in increasing 
the cordiality of the employment relations. 

There are now 335 men on the pension roll of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation. 
Of these, 72 are over 80 years of age. Of the in¬ 
capacitated men, 67 were put on the roll under 
65 years of age, and 110 after that age. Of the 
men put on for age, 158 went on after 70. The 
number taken on under 65 is a very real modifica¬ 
tion of the ordinary practice. We do not enforce 
an inflexible rule that a man retire at 70. There 
are now in active service 176 men over that age. 
Even this modification did not entirely take care of 
the situation. There are certain classes of sickness 
or accidents, with a short expectation of life, that 
work great hardship. We, therefore, have set up 
an "incapacitated roll’’ on which today we have 12 
men. On this roll men arc continued at what we 


feel is a sustaining amount. Each case is judged 
by itself. In some cases the wage is maintained 
and in others it is stepped down to the pension 
allowance. The entire expense of these pensioned 
and incapacitated men is borne by the company. 
The company also assumes the expense of the life 
insurance premiums when the workman is placed 
on the pension roll. 

(.To be concluded) 

Born a Booster 

"Is this a healthful town?" inquired the home- 
seeker of a native. 

“Yes, certainly," was the answer. "When I 
came here I hadn’t the strength to utter a word; 
I had scarcely a hair on my head; I couldn't walk 
across the room, and I had to be lifted from my 
bed." 

“You give me hope!” cried the home-seeker 
with enthusiasm. "How long have you lived 
here?" 

"I was born here." replied the native. 


Retired With Honor 

S IXTEEN Delaware and Hudson employees, representing four departments, have been retired from 
active service and placed on the pension rolls of the company in recent months. In this group 
is one man with 57 years of continuous service to his credit; two worked 56 years, one completed 
52 years, another 50, two 45, while others had 40, 39, 30 and less. The average length of service for 
the group was approximately 34 years apiece. 

Effective the date they were pensioned the company took over the responsibility of paying their 
Group Life Insurance premiums in the future. 

The men retired, together with their departments, occupations, and locations, are: 


NAME 

Department 

Occupation 

Location 

Frank Adams 

Maintenance of Way 

Assistant Foreman 

Honesdale 

James A. Campbell 

Transportation 

Foreman 

Albany 

Jeremiah Carey 

Motive Power 

Coremaker 

Colonie 

George A Cuyle 

Transportation 

Agent-Telegrapher 

Wells Bridge 

John J. Finnigan 

Transportation 

Ticket Agent 

Plattsburgh 

Albert M. Jorgenson 

Car 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

John McAndrew 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Carbondalc 

John McFeeters 

Car 

Laborer 

Colonie 

John J. Moran 

Maintenance of Way 

Crossing Watchman 

Honesdale 

George Morey 

Maintenance of Way 

Foreman 

South Corinth 

James H. O’Connell 

Transportation 

Clerk 

Green Island 

John O'Connell 

Motive Power 

Blacksmith Helper 

Colonie 

Seymour Porter 

Motive Power 

Operator 

Colonie 

Elwin R. Sampson 

Transportation 

Engineman 

Nineveh 

James M. Smith 

Transportation 

Engineman 

Wilkes-Barre 

Annias B. Traver 

Maintenance of Way 

Trackman 

Gansevoort 
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Business Boomed in 1832 


Horse-drawn Trains Were Operated on 


the Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad 


O NE hundred and one years ago, in 1831, the 
affairs of The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company were in a critical condition. Un¬ 
fortunately, some of the coal delivered in New 
York and vicinity in 1829 had been of inferior 
quality and the company’s competitors, unable to 
meet the Delaware and Hudson's low price level, 
instituted an attack on its product. At the same 
time there was some talk of a rival route to link 
the Delaware and Hudson rivers, which, should it 
materialize, would have seriously affected the com¬ 
pany’s anthracite sales. As a result of these diffi¬ 
culties the stock dropped to $70 while that of the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, its bitterest rival, 
soared to $176 and more. 


levels of the gravity railroad, pointing out that 
they were in excellent condition. He also included 
a description of the property holdings of the com¬ 
pany at Honesdale, Carbondale, Bolton and Port 
Jervis, dwelling particularly on the value of the 
coal bearing lands. 

At the same time a program of strict economy 
was instituted to help the company's financial 
condition. The banking house at 13 Wall Street. 
New York, was leased at $2,500 a year; the packet 
boats used in passenger service on the canal were 
advertised for sale or rent for the ensuing season; 
the president’s house at Rondout was offered for 
rent; and the company's agent was directed to lease 



Passenger Service on the Canal 


To attempt to straighten out the misunderstand¬ 
ings through the press was impossible; the news¬ 
papers were only four pages long and the publica¬ 
tion of lengthy financial articles was impractical. 
The company therefore issued a pamphlet answering 
the charges. There is every reason to believe that 
it was written by the brilliant John Wurts who, 
on April 13, 1831, was elected to the presidency 
of the Canal Company to succeed John Bolton, 
resigned. 

In the pamphlet the author expressed confidence 
in the physical character of the company’s proper¬ 
ties; he completely refuted the charges of rival 
interests; and described completely the locks, aque¬ 
ducts, and culverts of the canal and the planes and 


company property at Bolton for 21 years, provided 
the buildings erected thereon could be purchased 
by the company at the end of that time. 

In 1832 the coal shipped to New York increased 
to 84,600 tons as compared with 54,000 tons the 
year before. Late in the year this anthracite was 
sold in the metropolitan market for from twelve 
to seventeen dollars a ton. In January, 1832, the 
stock had been as low as 62; on October 9 it sold 
at 103, and on October 15 it had gone to 115J4- 
On November 3 the price touched 131. Despite 
this wide improvement in business President Wurts 
continued his policy of strict economy. 

Good will toward the company was further 
strengthened by the continuance of the policy of 
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donating lands and funds for religious purposes. 
At Honesdale land was donated as the site for an 
Episcopal Church, and at Carbondale property was 
contributed for a cemetery and a Welsh Church. 

The anthracite market was further extended by 
the employment of agents to sell hard coal in New 
England. Additional funds were secured by the 
sale of the company’s banking house in Wall Street 
to the United States government at a handsome 
profit. 

Meanwhile a project which was later to become 
a part of the Delaware and Hudson system, the 
Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad, was rapidly 
nearing completion. On July 12, 1832, the road 
was opened for business except for a short distance 
at Ballston Spa. At this point the embankments, 
masonry, and bridge across the valley of the Kay- 
derosseras had not been finished, and passengers 
were transferred from one completed portion of the 
road to the other, a distance of one-half mile, by 
post coaches. 

The journey either way between Saratoga Springs 
and Albany, via Schenectady, occupied four and a 
half hours, and the two railroads of the state were 
used. The schedule required passengers for Sara¬ 
toga Springs to leave Albany at 6:30 A. M., break¬ 
fast in Schenectady, and arrive in Saratoga Springs 
at 11. Returning it took three hours to reach 
Schenectady and an additional hour to cover the 
17 miles to Albany. At this time horses were used 
exclusively to pull the cars. It was not until the 
following summer that a steam locomotive was used 
on these tracks. 

This locomotive, the Davy Crockett, was one of 
the first bogie locomotives used in this country. 
The principle of the Bogie truck is to connect the 
frame of the four forward wheels with the main 
locomotive frame by a king bolt at the center, 
thus enabling the truck to swivel freely on curves. 


Pension Problems 

T HE subject of pensions is attracting wide¬ 
spread attention in the industrial world. 
Many industries, including railroads, have 
undertaken in one form or another, to provide a 
pension for their older employees. The State of 
New York, with a few other states, has laws cov¬ 
ering a pension programme for all citizens who 
meet certain requirements. Already the plan in 
New York state has made necessary increased ap¬ 
propriations far beyond the expectation of the 
sponsors of this legislation. 

That any pension plan ought to be entered into 
with caution is demonstrated in a recent announce¬ 
ment of the abandonment of the pension depart¬ 
ment of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers. Their 32nd annual convention 
provided by resolution for discontinuance of their 
Pension Department. 

They admit that this action was forced upon 
them and that it had proved an unfortunate venture 
which was doomed to failure from the start. In 
closing out this department, provision was made 
to care for such members as were totally and per¬ 
manently disabled. On the other hand, it was 
admitted that a great number of members acquired 
a pension roll status while well able to provide 
for themselves and their families. It was admitted 
that no institution could pay such benefits and 
continue to exist. 

It was further stated that thousands of members 
who have paid in for years will lose and sacrifice 
the amounts paid in and that members now receiv 
ing benefits would have to sacrifice some of such 
benefits. Where members were found not totally 
and permanently disabled, upon payment of an 
agreed sum, full settlement of all claims would 
have to be waived. 

You Need Them All 

F you wish to find out just how much your 
fingers are worth to you, try to shave, or button 
your shirt collar, or tie your shoes, or your 
neck-tie, with just one hand. 

You’ll be surprised at the things you can’t do 
when the fingers of one hand are inactive. It 
won’t take long to convince you that regardless of 
official price-lists put on fingers and hands under 
compensation laws, you would much prefer the 
fingers to the cash. 

The next time you are working on a dangerous 
job just think about some of these difficulties that 
follow an accident—and you probably won’t have 
any accident .—The Safe Worker. 
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As to Trucks 

ECOGNITION of the value of the railroads 
not only as carriers but as taxpayers and 
business allies of the communities through 
which they operate is shown in the reply of Mr. 
Thomas H. Hascall of the firm of G. M. Hascall 
and Son, hardware dealers of Rutland Vt., to a 
suggestion that merchandise which he had ordered 
be shipped by truck. 

We wish that there were more men who had 
the ability to express so simply and so well their 
feelings regarding this matter. Such a bit of en¬ 
couragement is most welcome to every member of 
our organization. There are, doubtless, many 
other merchants who share Mr. Hascall’s views 
which we print herewith: 

J. B. Varick Co., 

Manchester, N. H 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 26th instant received advising that 
you have a trucking schedule from Manchester to 
Rutland. We appreciate your efforts to render 
better service but the past arrangements have been 
very satisfactory to us and we feel that the rail 
carriers can and do give more reliable service than 
the trucks. 

These trucking companies come into the state, 
pay no taxes, spend no money here, and even carry 
their own gasoline in drums so they won't have to 
pay the few cents state tax. The railroads are the 
largest taxpayers in our community as well as 
yours and what they pay to support the state, we 
don't have to. It is dollars and cents in our 
pockets to give the roads a break and if we don't 
do it we are going to pay thru the nose later on. 


Here is the situation. The railroads pay the 
state heavy taxes. The state uses this money to 
build fine concrete roads. The trucks wear out 
the roads but do not contribute to their mainten¬ 
ance. The railroad is then expected to pay more 
taxes to make better roads so that the trucks can 
operate cheaper and cut the revenue from the roads. 

In view of the situation as it is, we feel that we 
will be unwilling to accept any shipments by truck 
and we respectfully request that you make all ship¬ 
ments to us by rail. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) G. M. Hascall 0 Son. 

In giving The Bulletin permission to publish 
this letter Mr. Hascall says further, "If this publicity 
will in any way help you or any other rail carriers 
to check or regulate the present unfair truck com¬ 
petition we shall feel that we have rendered a real 
service to ‘The backbone of the nation’ which at 
the present time seems to be a little bent. 

"Allow us to say that our feeling in this matter 
is not in any way affected by personal desires as 
nobody in this firm owns any railroad stock of 
any kind.” 

If heavy trucks pay their fair share of the cost 
of building and maintaining the type of highways 
which their operation necessitates, and if they are 
not permitted to overload, as they are now doing, 
no further regulation will be necessary, as it will 
be impossible for them to compete with more 
efficient means of transportation. Granting that 
trucks have a field of usefulness for local hauling, 
they cannot compete economically with the rail¬ 
roads in mass transportation of bulky merchandise 
at high rates of speed. 

Mr. Hascall’s attitude is also that of the great 
body of business men who, looking beyond the im¬ 
mediate future, see the necessity for preserving the 
railroads without which the nation cannot exist, 
and which, in turn, cannot exist in the face of 
unfair and unrestricted competition subsidized by 
public funds. 


System Spells Success 

E VERY time you've a task before you, 
examine it carefully and take exact 
measure of what is expected of you. 
Then, in order to execute it properly, make 
your plan and create for yourself a method. 

—Marshal Foch. 
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Same Germany 
— But Different 

A LMOST all grown-ups have dreams occa¬ 
sionally, in which they are transported back 
to some scene of their childhood with every 
familiar old detail unchanged. And as I stood 
after almost half a century of absence in front of 
the house in Bad Ems, Germany, where I spent my 
childhood, I couldn’t shake off the feeling that this 
was another one of those dreams. Not a thing was 
changed—the garden, the house next door and all 
the other houses on that street, with their quaint 
casement windows curtained in snowy voile, showed 
no sign of wear or depreciation. They had been 
built to last centuries. All through these years I 
bad carried a picture in my mind of the beautiful 
woods and mountains surrounding the valley of 
Bad Ems, on the beautiful river Lohn, but had 
become so thoroughly imbued with the American 
spirit of progress and change that this picture out 
of the past seemed incredible. 

For years Bad Ems has been a health resort, or 
as Europeans term it "watering place," where health 
seeking tourists come from all parts of the world 
to take mineral water baths and drink the different 
kinds of mineral water, all of which is possible at 
what seems to Americans an impossibly low 
price. As there are no manufacturing industries, 
the 7,000 inhabitants are almost entirely dependent 
on the tourists for their livelihood. There was 
much complaint that this year's "Kur" ("cure") 
—by which is meant the number of people taking 
che cure—was the poorest since the war. One 
could get hotel accommodations almost at his own 
price. At the Kur House, where the ex-Kaiser 
lived during his stay in Bad Ems, I inquired of 
the attendant what school she had attended, and to 
our mutual delight we discovered that we had been 
childhood neighbors. She like many others, had 
lost her savings during the war, and considered 
herself very fortunate in having this work. She 
supported not only herself but her son and his 
family because he had been unable to get work for 
more than two years. 

On entering Germany one does not immediately 
get the impression that it is a poverty stricken 
nation. The people are clean, cheerful, and com¬ 
paratively well dressed, though being well dressed 
does not mean new frocks every season, as it seems 
tto with us. On one occasion—a dinner party 
with a group of my newly found childhood friends 


By GERTRUDE FRIES, 
in Western Electric News 

—I remarked on a piece of lace worn by one of the 
ladies who gave an impression of being nicely at¬ 
tired. She told me the dress was 30 years old, 
having been her wedding dress! The older ladies 
still cling to their custom of wearing a "Ka- 
mutchen,” which is a very small white beaded cap 
with several streamers of three-inch-wide black 
moire ribbon hanging down the back to the waist¬ 
line. It was a picturesque sight to see them going 
up the mountain to attend Sunday afternoon ser¬ 
vices, like a parade, with the sun shining beautifully 
on their little white caps. 

On a visit to the village where my good mother 
was born, one of these Kamutchen-wearing old 
ladies, 86 years old, asked if my husband came with 
me. She was humorously astonished when I told 
her I had none, saying: "What! No husband? 
Then how did you get that white hair?” 

The German custom of eating five meals a day 
sometimes surprises Americans, but the whole five 
meals would hardly equal one good American din¬ 
ner during prosperous times. Breakfast consists 
of coffee and rolls, and at about 10:30 coffee is 
again served. The main meal comes at noon and 
consists mainly of home-grown vegetables—rarely 
meat. At 3:00 coffee is once more served, and at 
about 7:00 a light supper with tea or coffee. But 
with prices between ninety-five cents and a dollar 
a pound, German frugal habits can be relied upon 
to keep the coffee weak enough so that there is no 
chance of it causing nervousness. 

Almost everybody knows the excellence of Ger¬ 
man beer, if not by personal experience, at least 
through its reputation. It is considered both a 
temperate and a healthful drink in Germany and is 
used by men, women and children universally. At 
a dinner party when we Americans ordered lemon¬ 
ade, a dainty old lady exclaimed wonderingly: 
"You drink water; we drink beer—we have water 
running free at the side of our house!" 

I once remarked that their "cafes” (there are no 
"saloons” in Germany) seemed very well patron¬ 
ized in view of the country's impoverished condi¬ 
tion, and received the explanation that a young 
man can go to a cafe at a cost of one mark 
(normally about 25 cents) for an evening's enter¬ 
tainment. He buys two glasses of beer, which he 
sips all evening. With his cronies he discusses 
politics, books or music. Or he may even enjoy 
an occasional dance, for respectable women patron¬ 
ize the good cafes, just as they patronize restaurants 
in America, In the entire time of my visit I 
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didn’t see one intoxicated person. Naturally, since 
drunkenness is no problem there, they think our 
prohibition law is rather amusing and quite frankly 
cannot comprehend what all the excitement is 
about. 

It is remarkable how completely every piece of 
ground, no matter how small, is planted. Not 
only are the comparatively level fields well farmed, 
but even to the tops of the mountains every foot 
is utilized. Further, string beans are planted in 
window boxes and so carefully tended that they 
produce wonderfully as they climb around second 
story windows in the village homes. 

Now, of course, they are able to keep what they 
raise on their pocket-handkerchief plots of ground, 
but during the war there were strict orders that 
only part of their produce could be kept for their 
own use. The rest had to be turned over to the 
government. One woman whose husband was sta¬ 
tioned in Belgium, desperate for food for her five 
children, hit upon the plan of hiding part of her 
precious potato supply. Then the village mayor 
called a meeting and told the townspeople of the 
serious penalty for hoarding food. Just at this 
point the woman’s little four-year-old son piped 
up proudly that his mamma hid potatoes in a hole 
under the kitchen window at night. Her secret 
was out, but though for her children’s sake she 
was prepared to defend her potatoes at any cost, 
there was no need—they were not taken away from 
her. 

The war, which to us is already ancient history, 
is a thing that happened yesterday to them. It is 
odd, though, that their attitude toward the Ameri¬ 
can soldiers was neither hostile nor resentful. 
Mothers were unable to keep their children at home 
when the hungry youngsters found out that they 
could get food from the soldiers. These same chil¬ 
dren, now grown men and women, still have the 
utmost admiration for anything American, from 
baseball to prize-fighting. English is spoken al¬ 
most everywhere. The soldiers had unconsciously 
done more toward cementing future amicable re¬ 
lations between the two nations than a whole corps 
of diplomats making polite remarks to one another. 

When I asked why it is that nobody mentions 
the ex-Kaiser I was told simply: "He is a thing 
of the past.” They prefer their present govern¬ 
ment and not once did I hear a fault-finding remark 
when Hindenburg was mentioned, except that they 
would say: "He is an old gentleman and simply 
puts his name on the dotted line.” 

Later I found out that they feel it doesn't make 
much difference which line is dotted—at least not 
for another 60 years. For underneath this seeming 
cheerfulness the people are depressed and hopeless. 


A man who is so fortunate as to have a job must 
immediately turn over approximately 40 per cent 
of his earnings for reparations payments. There 
are young men who have never had work: others 
haven’t worked for eight or ten years. 

When a young tradesman finishes his term of 
apprenticeship, he takes his examination and is then 
dismissed by his master, who cannot afford to pay 
him wages. Without money or hope of employ¬ 
ment he reports to the mayor’s office every week, is 
checked as "non-employed” and receives several 
marks to eke out his existence. 

One Sunday morning at 6:00 A. M. I saw 
many fine, clean looking young men come to an 
orphanage, where several large cans of coffee had 
been placed for them. After helping themselves 
they left and others came, all very quiet and orderly, 
with absolutely no supervision. One of the mem¬ 
bers of my party, who was an engineer, talked to 
officials of several of the large plants, among others 
the Krupp plant at Essen. As he was a German 
by birth he was able to win their confidence suf¬ 
ficiently to learn of their deep inner feeling of 
hopelessness, doomed, so they felt, to 60 years of 
bondage. When a man looks at his children, they 
said, and knows he can never, try as he may, offer 
them the opportunities that might give them » 
chance for success, there doesn’t seem to be much 
to live for. 

So, while my visit was very pleasant, there was 
a certain undercurrent of sadness about it, too, for 
by birth and early affection these people are my 
people. I tried to analyze my feeling on leaving 
this land of my birth, with its beautiful green 
hills and picturesque villages, its blue streams and 
story-book homes, its clean, friendly, order-loving 
people. But I must admit that, great as had been 
my pleasure in seeing these old surroundings again, 
the thought that I belonged to the United States 
and was free to return was the most wonderful 
sensation of all. 

New Use For Aluminum 

NEW use for aluminum foil as a wrapper 
for butter is presaged by results of tests 
recently completed at the research laborato¬ 
ries of Aluminum Company of America. The com¬ 
pany reports that in tests on butter stored for six 
weeks in a home electric refrigerator at temperatures 
of 48 and 50 deg. F., samples wrapped in alumin¬ 
um foil emerged fresh and sweet while others in 
wrappings of commonly used materials deteriorated 
after but two weeks’ storage. The test reports 
add that aluminum proved impervious even to 
limburger. 
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Delaware and Hudson Ladies 

Bowl Well in State Tourney 
nnHE Delaw; 


and Hudson Athletic Associa- 
I tion's team in the first annual New York 
State Women’s Bowling Association cham¬ 
pionship tournament, rolled in Syracuse, Wednes¬ 
day, February 24, placed third in the team com¬ 
petition. 

With a team three-game-total of 2,423, they 
were only 27 pins behind the championship win¬ 
ning Gaynor quintet from New York city. Second 
place went to Joe Stern's Five, of New York, 
which rolled 2,437. 

The Delaware and Hudson Ladies turned in the 
highest single game of the tournament when they 
bowled 949 in the final. The teams of NlSCH 
and IRISH, Popp and KELLEY, also won prizes in 
the two-women events, placing fourth and ninth, 
respectively. 

MRS. DORIS Kelley captured two prize awards 
in the individual competition by bowling over 494 
pins in the three games to place twenty-fifth, and 
234 in a single game. In the latter event she 
stood second only to Miss E. Jones, of Syracuse, 
who rolled 235. 

The members of the Delaware and Hudson 

I T'S most unusual." Usually they tell you this Ladies' team with their totals were: JANE FABBO, 
in Los Angeles when it rains, but this time it Captain, 421, MARIE HANNEY 523, DORIS KEL- 

is snow. The February issue of Two Bells, ley 522. ANN NlSCH 450. and MARION Popp 

publication of the Los Angeles Railway Company, 507. 

-contained a picture of a car the front of which was 
"plastered” with a white coating. “The day it 
snowed,” January 15, 1932, will be treasured in 
the folk-lore of the "City of the Angels" while we 
-of the Delaware and Hudson may tell of the winter 
when the Hudson River failed to freeze solid 
.enough to stop navigation, unless there is a change 
in the weather after these lines are written! 
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The First Snowfall 


I F you want to succeed, save. This is true, not 
so much because of the value of the money 
which the young man who saves accumulates, 
but because of the infinitely greater value of the 
system and organization which the practice of sav¬ 
ing introduces into his life. This result of the 
savings-habit is not generally nor properly appre¬ 
ciated. I consider it to be almost the greater 
element in making for a young man's success. In 
the first place, it creates determination. This is 
at the start. Then it develops steady purpose, 
then sustained energy. Soon it produces alert, dis¬ 
criminating intelligence. These all rapidly grow 
into an ability that enables him to take the money 
he has accumulated (even though small in amount) 
and employ it with profit. Better and better re¬ 
turns follow up his industry, ability, and judgment 
and his capital is now steadily increasing. Soon he 
is secure—and that comparatively .—Sir Thomas 
Liptort 


After watching the young lady driver ahead 
wave her hands in three or four different directions 
at once on the intersection, the driver behind de¬ 
cided she was going to turn to the right and crashed 
into her as she changed her mind. He got out 
to do a little interviewing. 

“Well, all I can say,” said the miss, "is that I’m 
■•orry.” 

“Is that all you can say?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, then,” said the young man. clearing his 
throat, “listen to me! 11!” 



Loyalty 

L OYALTY is indeed an old word, and to my 
mind a precious one; and the general idea 
of loyalty is still far older than the word, 
and is immeasurably more precious. 

Everybody has heard of loyalty; most people 
prize it highly; but few perceive it to be what it 
really is—the heart of all virtues, the central duty 
among all duties. 

The term "loyalty" comes to us as a good old 
popular word, without any exact definition. 

Loyalty is a relative term and always implies 
some object, some cause, to which any given loyalty 
is to be shown. It therefore becomes necessary 
for us to consider what are the fitting objects and 
causes of loyalty. 

A man is loyal when, first, he has some cause 
to which he is loyal; when, secondly, he willingly 
and thoroughly devotes himself to this cause; and 
when, thirdly, he expresses his devotion in some 
sustained and practical way, by acting steadily in 
the service of his cause. 

Instances of loyalty: The devotion of a patriot 
to his country, when this devotion leads him ac¬ 
tually to live and perhaps to die for his country. 
The devotion of a martyr to his religion; the 
devotion of a ship’s captain to the requirements of 
his office when, after a disaster, he works steadily 
for his ship's company until the last possible service 
is accomplished, so that he is the last man to leave 
his ship, and is ready if need be to go down with 
his ship. Such cases are typical. They involve 
the willingness of the loyal man to his service. 

Loyalty never means the mere emotion of love 
for a cause and never means merely following one’s 
own pleasure. In any case when the loyal man 
serves his cause, he is not seeking his own private 
advantage. 

Loyalty without self-control is impossible. The 
loyal man serves, he looks to his cause for guid¬ 
ance. The cause tells him what to do, and he 
does it. His devotion is entire. He is ready to 
live or to die as the cause directs. 

We all too often think of loyalty as a warlike 
and intolerant virtue, and not as the spirit of uni¬ 
versal peace. We can truthfully center our entire 
moral world about a rational conception of loyalty. 
Justice, charity, industry, wisdom, spirituality, are 
all definable in terms of what I might call, enlight¬ 
ened loyalty. 

Enlightened loyalty means harm to no other 
man's loyalty; it does not foster class hatred; it 
knows nothing reasonable about race prejudices; it 
ignores mutual misunderstandings; and it takes no 


delight in great armies, or in great navies for their 
own sake. If it consents to them, it views them 
merely as temporary and necessary calamities. 

The loyal man is just, but he is also kind; it 
generous, but is also strict in demanding what is 
his due; lives for others, but is careful of his own 
dignity and asserts his rights; loves all mankind, 
but he resents insults; cultivates himself, but is 
never thoughtless in his conduct; and is moderate, 
but knows no moderation in his devotion to 
righteousness. 

It is our bounden duty to teach this kind of 
loyalty by helping people to be loyal to their own 
special causes, and by showing that loyalty is a 
precious common good. 

After all is said, loyalty is the fulfillment of the 
whole moral law. 

—A. O. Roberts, 

As English Is 

‘VE never been able to understand 
Just why wand will not rhyme with hand. 
And then I think of mother and bother 
As different in sound as rather and father. 

And hush and bush, and do and go 
Mixing no better than cow and low. 

Then when I pronounce laughter and daughter 
I'm muddled the same as in later and water; 
There's wasp and gasp, and there’s the word busy. 
Yet d-u-s-y doesn't spell dizzy. 

Any why must we put an “o" in touch, 

When it isn't needed in such or much? 

And why are "e" and "i" in niece, 

When a double "e" serves well in geese? 

Then, how come words like two, too, to, 

Sow, so, sew and do, due, dew 
And tomb and comb and bear and bare 
And love and rove and hair and hare. 

All praise to our good old English of course. 

But why didn't Webster use "u" in hoarse? 
'Twould be much simpler, at least for me 
If similar words could better agree. 

—Kansas City Timet, 

Success 

HERE is not one man in 10,000 who ever 
develops himself to all that is in him. When 
he reaches a certain level he is willing to> 
ride along on what he has accomplished. He may 
seem ambitious, but examine him closely and yon 
will find he wants success to come to him. He 
is not willing to work and sweat to climb to 
success. 

—Henry L. Doherty. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


A "Buy British" Train 

As a part of a "Buy British’ 
campaign, organized to stimu¬ 
late the consumption of prod¬ 
ucts of the British Isles, the 
Cornish Riviera Express was 
converted into a "Buy British" 
train. The engine and cars were 
liberally decorated with posters 
and the train was dispatched 
from Paddington station by J. 
H. Thomas, Secretary for the 
Dominions. The Lady Mayor¬ 
ess handed a messenger special 
baskets of Empire fruit and 
produce to be presented to the 
Mayors of Plymouth and Ex¬ 
eter. 

+ 

Engineer Frees Dog 

As Pennsylvania train No. 
31 whizzed through Bunker 
Hill, Ind., Engineer A. W. Pax¬ 
ton, leaning out of his cab win¬ 
dow, saw an old hound dog 
caught in a barbed wire fence. 
After registering off at Logans- 
port, his home terminal, Paxton 
got into his automobile, drove 
the 30 miles back to Bunker 
Hill, located the fence and freed 
the dog. 

+ 

Old Ticket 

A ticket purchased 26 years 
ago from the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern railroad to 
Portland, Ore., for the Lewis 
and Clark expedition celebra¬ 
tion, was recently presented for 
redemption at the New York 
Central office in Franklin, Pa. 
The ticket, sold at a special rate 
for the trip, was forwarded to 
New York to determine if a 
refund should be made. 

* 

Stole Railroad 

Two men were recently ar¬ 
rested near Camden, Ark., for 
stealing a railroad. Charges filed 
against the pair alleged they 
took an abandoned railroad, for¬ 
merly operated by a sawmill 
company. It was charged that 
the men took up the rails and 
sold them to a local scrap dealer. 


Railroad Did Not Fail 

In emergencies the railroads 
seldom fail the public. This 
fact was again proved not long 
ago when a woman who lay 
seriously ill in Helena, Mont., 
needed the assistance of a doctor 
in Great Falls, 98 miles away. 
Weather conditions were such 
that neither an airplane nor an 
automobile could be used. An 
appeal was therefore made to 
the Great Northern railroad. 
Immediately a special train was 
ordered to carry the physician to 
the woman’s bedside. Thirty 
minutes later the train was 
standing at the Great Falls sta¬ 
tion. Just two hours after it 
left Great Falls it reached Hel¬ 
ena, having covered those 98 
miles through blinding snow at 
an average speed of 49 miles 
per hour. 

+ 

Lost Mail Found 

Nineteen years ago, George 
Garber, a Norfolk and Western 
employee, was stopping at a 
hotel in Maryland. He wrote 
two post cards, one to J. B. 
Henry, a fellow employee of the 
New York office, and another 
to Mr. Henry's secretary, mail¬ 
ing both at the hotel desk. For 
some unexplained reason the 
cards remained in the hotel desk 
until recently when the manager 
discovered them in a drawer. 
He forwarded the one to Mr. 
Henry; the card to his secretary 
was undelivered as he had died 
some years ago. 

+ 

Bull Holds Up Train 

An infuriated bull which re¬ 
cently escaped from a freight 
car in the yards at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., took its stand in 
the middle of the main track and 
refused to move when a passen¬ 
ger train approached. After all 
other peaceful means of moving 
him had failed, someone thought 
of tooting the whistle. When 
this was done, the beast fled in 
terror. A few minutes later a 
bullet, fired by a member of a 
pursuing posse, put an end to 
its wild antics. 


Agent "Owns" Station 

For 62 years O. S. Hutchin¬ 
son was station agent at New 
Lenox, Mass., in addition to 
holding the posts of postmaster, 
baggage master, ticket agent, ex¬ 
press agent, and storekeeper 
Recently he heard that the rail¬ 
road was about to send a man 
to relieve him because he was 
87 years old. At once he wrote 
his superior as follows; “You’d 
better send a new station along 
with him, as I own this one, 
lock, stock and barrell.” Mr 
Hutchinson, it might be added 
still holds all five positions at 
New Lenox! 

4 * 

Collects Engine Photos 

Eugene Miller, of Petersburg. 
Ind., has one of the finest col¬ 
lections of locomotive photo¬ 
graphs in the world, including 
2,000 pictures, many of which 
he took himself. He has trav¬ 
eled more than 10,000 miles to 
gather them. Mr. Miller has 
exchanged pictures with loco¬ 
motive fans in England, South 
Africa, Canada and in more than 
fifteen states in this country. 

+ 

Swam 3,000 Miles 

The 200,000 passengers in 
one car on the Great Northern’s 
Empire Builder showed no ill 
effects after swimming from 
Seattle to New York, a distance 
of some 3,000 miles. The pas¬ 
sengers in question were gold¬ 
fish being transported to eastern 
markets in 10-gallon cans 
Their attendant, a Japanese, re¬ 
ported that only a few of the 
fish died en route. 

+ 

Advertising on Trains 

Advertising posters have been 
intioduced on locomotives and 
treight cars on Queensland, Au¬ 
stralia railways. The adver¬ 
tisements are painted in bold 
lettering on the sides of freight 
cars, while the poster display on 
the front of the engine is a 
circle of galvanized iron three 
feet in diameter. 
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‘Power 
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HE man ivho is worthy of be¬ 
ing a leader of men will never 
complain of the stupidity of 


his helpers, of the ingratitude of 


mankind, nor the inappreciation of 


the public. These things are all a 
part of the great game of life and to 
meet them and not go down before 
them in discouragement and defeat 
is the final proof of power. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 




